THE    STAR-SPANGLED    MANNER
he had held me up, merely by a passing shadow in
his eyes, when I had assumed a point which he felt
might be called in question. Cool, diffident, etched
in white and black, he sat there. He was the master
of incalculable millions. He could  have  bought
whole countries, sent more than one pinchbeck
crown spinning down the corridors of history, could
have caused many deserts to blossom as the rose.
Yet, here he was, utterly restrained, slightly fatigued,
ascetic, lighting that sort of tiny cigar for which one
pays a few cents at any drug-store, and listening to
me, who has never done anything in life but enjoy it.
Why? Because, I think, he is a grand monsieur* I
shall hardly be accused either of impertinence or even
of originality when I observe that a great many
American politicians are not grands messieurs, are not
indeed messieurs at all, and would apparently, judging
from their public utterances, be exceedingly indig-
nant if anybody accused them of any such tendencies,
But Mellon is of the most delicate fibre. Were I to
choose for him the background which would most
suitably express his personality, I should choose the
library of an Elizabethan house in England. In the
foreground would be a glass of port, and in the back-
ground the family Gainsborough, not entirely free
from dust. Through the windows one would see a
wide stretch of green park, dotted with formal oaks,
and across the lawn one would observe the approach-
ing figure of the estate bailiff, coming to render an
account of his stewardship to his master, Sir Andrew
Mellon, ninth baronet of his line.
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